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VALUE AND EXISTENCE? 


NTO the confusion of opinion which gathers about this topic, the 
philosopher who has learned discretion will venture only with 

the greatest care and trepidation. The philosophical triangle, exist- 
ence—truth—value, has shown itself susceptible of almost endless 
manipulation, with resulting endless confusion. One hears of 
‘*‘values’’ as existing? and of existence as a value,® and again both 
propositions are denied as palpable absurdities. It is said that 
‘‘there is not a further something called value over and above the 
thing; the value is part of the complex set of experiences that make 
up the thing’’;* but it is affirmed with equal conviction that ‘‘value 
is never part of the nature of any thing.’’® In one breath we speak 
of truth as a value belonging to judgments as such, and in the next 


1 Read in part before the American Philosophical Association, December, 
1915. Whatever may have been the feeling of other members of the Associa- 
tion as to the results of our discussion of the topic ‘‘ Value and Existence’’ (I 
have understood that there are some who have felt that it did not take us far), 
I must confess to having benefited greatly. But while I have learned much, 
especially from the papers of Messrs. Perry and Sheldon, I must say that I 
was greatly disappointed in the lack of any fundamental and explicit discus- 
sion of the difficult problems that gather about the question itself as pro- 
pounded by the committee. I say explicit discussion, for that the problem 
was touched upon by implication goes without saying. It could not be other- 
wise. But as I have sought, since the meeting, to make clear to myself these 
implications as to the relations of existence and value, I have found them so 
confused and so contradictory that the desirability of a specific treatment of 
this topic has been more and more impressed upon me, and its relative neglect 
in the discussions of the Association has seemed more and more a matter for re- 
gret. This is my excuse for the publication of this paper, the only one which 
dealt specifically with the question. Though changed in detail and considerably 
expanded in essentials, it remains the same. 

2 Dewey (and the pragmatists in general); Sheldon; Perry. 

3 Windelband; Rickert. 

4 Baldwin (from whom the quotation is taken); and many pragmatists and 
realists. 

5 Fisher, ‘‘The Problem of the Value-Judgment,’’ Philosophical Review, 
1913, Vol. 22, p. 637 (from whom the quotation is taken) and Simmel, in 
numerous connections, but especially, ‘‘ Philosophie des Geldes.’’ 
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we talk of the beautiful and the good, and other forms of value, as 
being special types of truth. There is scarcely one of the possible 
permutations and combinations of these three terms that has not had 
a serious representation in philosophy.® In consequence, ‘‘value’’ 
has, in the last decade, been a word to conjure with and, as every one 
knows, sleight-of-hand performances have not been lacking. The 
ideas, existence and reality, have always been equivocal, but with 
the prominence which the value notion has achieved in modern phi- 
losophy, their inherent ambiguity has lent itself to all sorts of 
legerdemain. 

Of this situation, I take it, the philosophical world is not wholly 
unaware. We know that we have been using the terms value and 
reality in different ways, and yet we are just beginning to make an 
effort to clarify the situation. It is generally recognized that there 
are at least two distinct uses of the value notion and in various 
quarters one may see evidences of an effort to distinguish clearly 
and consciously between what is called a ‘‘narrower’’ and ‘‘broader’’ 
use of the term.’? The need of some such distinction is at least indi- 
cated by Miinsterberg’s paradoxical statement that the ‘‘relative’’ 
values, as, for instance, those of economies, are really not values at 
all. Extreme as it is, this view serves at least to indicate a real cleav- 
age in thought. Only by such ambiguity in the value concept (and 
as we shall see later in the concept of existence also) is it possible 
to say, as Miinsterberg does, both that ‘‘value exists’’ and ‘‘ existence 
is a value.’’ 

It is with this problem that the present paper will be largely 
concerned. The ambiguities in this notion have their source, I 
think, in the verbal forms of the ‘‘value-judgment’’ itself. There 
are at least three usages of the terms worth and value, each of which 
has been the starting-point for specific definitions or notions of 
value. The first of these is adjectival: A is valuable (or good) ; and 
in this the subjective reference to feeling or desire is uppermost. 
This is usually taken to be the normal form of the value judgment, 
and from it the concept of value in the narrower sense (the rela- 
tional) is developed. Again it is said: A has value and this form of 
speech leads to the concept of value as a quality. But finally there 
is also the judgment, A is a value. This we may call the substantive 
form. Following out this clue, there are those who conceive value as 
an entity or a form of objectivity. 

6 The discussions of the Association serve to bear out this statement, every 
one of these positions being represented, one or two of these contradictions 
appearing at times in the same paper, as, for instance, in Kallen’s ‘‘ Value and 
Existence in Art and Religion.’’ The two statements, value exists and exist- 
ence is a value appear throughout Miinsterberg’s ‘‘ Philosophie der Werte.’’ 


7 Felix Somlo, ‘‘Das Wertproblem,’’ Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie und Philo- 
sophische Kritik, 1912, Bds. 145 and 146. 
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It is chiefly in connection with the first form of the value judg- 
ment that the ‘‘narrower’’ conception of value has been developed. 
Thus Somlo, speaking of the two types of value notions, notes that 
the first defines value by referring it to desire or feeling. The 
second, much broader, recognizes absolutely valid values independ- 
ent of any relation to a subject. This is indeed an important 
distinction, and upon this narrower conception the ‘‘scientific’’ 
study of values has usually been based. Value is an attribute of 
objects, but since it is not confined to any particular class of ob- 
jects, there being scarcely any object that can not under circum- 
stances have value, the nature of the predicate is not determined by 
the object, but by its relation to a subject. But while this relational 
concept is generally characteristic of the narrower view, it is, I 
think, not necessarily so. It includes also the conception of value 
which develops out of the second form of the value judgment, namely, 
that which holds values to be qualities of objects independent of the 
subject and for which feeling furnishes merely the requisite sensi- 
bility. Meinong,® for instance, holds to this view, at the same time 
characterizing it as the ‘‘narrower’’ and contrasting it with the 
broader view, against which he finds serious objections. The broader 
view, on the other hand, is a development of the substantive form of 
the value judgment. It involves, in the first place, an expansion of 
the value concept to include ideas not ordinarily associated with it in 
popular thought. Thus in contrast to the narrower views which, 
when they speak of value, mean the value of objects (economic, 
ethical, esthetic) and think of this value either as a relation of the 
object to a subject, or as a quality of objects, the broader view speaks 
of existence and truth themselves as values. Value is expanded to 
include validity. As a consequence of this, and in further contrast 
to the narrower views, the question is raised whether value is a form 
of being at all—whether, in fact, existence itself is not a value con- 
cept, and all distinctions in being, value distinctions. Perfectly 
consistent with the narrower view of course are the conceptions 
of the existence of an object or the truth of an idea, having value. 
But that is quite different from.the reduction of logical validity to a 
form of value, or saying, with Somlo, for instance, that ultimately 
truth is the only value. 

As to the justification of this expansion of the value concept so 
characteristic of present philosophical thought we need not now 
inquire. It may be that it is wholly unwarranted—an extension 
against which the usages of speech are decisive.® It may be that the 
entire conception of absolute values is an hypostatization, a vicious 

8 Meinong, ‘‘Fiir die Psychologie und gegen den Psychologismns in der 


allgemeinen Werttheorie,’’ Logos, 1912, Vol. IIT. 
® Meinong, op. cit., p. 13. 
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abstractionism that erects relations or qualities into entities.1° It 
may be, on the other hand, that this second value conception, as 
employed, for instance, by the Neo-Criticism of Rickert and Windel- 
band, has an important place in epistemology. The significant point 
for us is that it is a different conception of value and that to the 
failure to recognize this fact our incoherence on the question of the 
relation of value to reality is chiefly due. 

The primary object of this study is just this problem of the 
relation of value to existence and reality. It is in connection with 
the different conceptions of value—which in turn go back to funda- 
mental forms of the value judgment—that the problem arises. Evi- 
dently this involves the entire question of definition about which 
there has been so much discussion. At the very outset we find this 
distinction between narrower and broader views all-important. 
Thus for the broader view value is generally, and perhaps must be, 
strictly speaking, indefinable. ‘‘We use,’’ says Rickert," ‘‘this word 
[value] for an idea that admits of further definition no more than 
being.’’ Value, he tells us, is itself neither an existent nor an attri- 
bute of existence. Value is simply valid. For the narrower view, 
on the other hand, value is held to be definable as subsumable under 
some category of existence or being. I propose then to consider 
these definitions formulated by the ‘‘narrower’’ view. What are the 
categories of existence or being under which value may be placed? 
If under none, how is it to be conceived? Is value a quality or a 
relation? If so, how is it to be differentiated from other qualities or 
relations? Perhaps it is neither. If so, what is it? To these ques- 
tions the present paper will be devoted, mainly, however, as a pre- 
liminary to the more ultimate questions to be considered later. 


II 


It need scarcely be said that an ultimate definition of value is 
concerned only with intrinsic value, all extrinsic or instrumental 
values going back ultimately to concepts of intrinsic value. For 
the narrower view intrinsic value has generally been conceived as 
definable—conceivable as some specific quale or relation. Let us 
now examine these attempts to define value. 

They may be conveniently classified from two points of view, the 
principles of classification crossing one another. In the first place 
value is conceived either (a) as a quality of objects; or (b) as a rela- 
tional attribute, the relation in question being either a relation of the 
object to the desire or feeling of a subject or some unique relation of 

10 Liidemann, ‘‘Das Erkennen und die Werturteile,’’ Leipzig, 1910, pp. 


13 and 14. 
11 ‘Zwei Wege der Erkentnisstheorie,’’ Kantstudien, 1909, Vol. XIV., p. 37. 
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the object to other objects. In the second place definitions of value 
may be divided into psychological or ontological, according as the 
quality or relation in terms of which value is defined is found to be 
subjectively determined or not. 

Let us consider then the relational definitions. As I have said, 
they may be divided into the psychological and ontological.1? For 
the former, value is a function of the relation of an object to the 
affective-volitional tendencies of a subject; it consists in the ful- 
filment of interest. For the latter, it is determined by relations of 
fitness and harmony and may be defined as fulfilment of any 
tendency. 

In these two forms of the relational definition we find agreement 
as to the genus under which the value relation is to be subsumed, 
namely, fulfilment of tendency, the difference of opinion relating 
to the differentia. This is really the question of subjective or objec- 
tive definitions of value, which we may leave to a later occasion. 
Here we shall confine our attention to the critical consideration of 
the relational aspect. We shall find, I think, that it involves in 
both its forms a definition in a circle. 

This criticism of circularity has been brought against the defini- 
tion in its subjective form and by representatives of the ontological 
definition themselves (Sheldon). Why, it may well be asked, should 
fulfilment of interest be a good? Why should pleasure confer a 
value? In all such definitions valuableness is already assumed—as 
an intrinsic quality of pleasure or of fulfilment, as the case may 
be. But the circularity of the definition appears in another way. 
The value of an object consists, it is said, in its satisfaction of desire, 
or more broadly, fulfilment of interest. But it is always possible to 
raise further questions which show conclusively that the value con- 
cept is already presupposed. Is the interest itself worthy of being 
satisfied? Is the object worthy of being of interest? In other words, 
the fact of intrinsic value requires us to find the essence of value in 
something other than this type of relation. 

For the ontological or cosmological conceptions this ‘‘ worthiness’’ 
is to be found only in the objective relations of the object in ques- 
tion to other objects or parts of the universe: relations of harmony 
or teleological dependence. The deduction of value from the con- 
cepts harmony or purpose and end is, however, generally recognized 
as circular in character. Purpose and end presuppose value, not 
value purpose and end. On the other hand, the concept of ‘‘har- 
mony’’ presupposes a whole which itself must have value on some 
other ground if the parts are to have value through relation to the 


12 Represented in the discussions of the Association by Perry and Sheldon, 
respectively. 
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whole. It is doubtful, however, whether we can ascribe value to the 
whole of reality, whether we can say of such a whole that it is valu- 
able any more than we can say of the whole of matter that it is heavy. 
With the very idea of value is bound up the notion that beyond the 
valued object, or value, is another value, more or less. The idea of 
‘*totality’’ seems to be as foreign to the value notion as to the cate- 
gories of fact. 

Sheldon, whose definition we have taken to illustrate the rela- 
tional type, thinks to escape these difficulties by substitution of tend- 
ency for end, thus defining value as fulfilment of any tendency what- 
soever. It is true he looks upon this definition as the result of an 
exhaustive inductive analysis of all cases of value—and I would not 
deny the value and suggestiveness of this study—but the important 
point is that logically it consists merely in the substitution of tend- 
ency for end. Tendency is a purely factual category; and it is held 
that in defining value in these terms the difficulties that attend the 
other definitions are avoided. Is this so? 

That this type of definition has peculiar difficulties of its own 
can not be denied. One who holds it must be willing to say not only 
that the light is a value to the tree, but even that the dike is an evil 
to the tide. To me such a way of speaking is simply unintelligible. 
Whatever meaning it has to others must, it seems to me, be due 
either to a surreptitious personification which can not be overcome, 
and which really imports purpose into the tendency, or to a tacit 
assumption of the value of the whole and the deduction of the value 
of the parts from that of the whole. 

But important though it is, this is not the point I wish to empha- 
size here. I am willing for the sake of argument to admit the purely 
factual, value-free character of ‘‘tendency.’’ But that still does not 
save the definition from being circular. For to say that the further- 
ing of a tendency is to that tendency a good is to imply that further- 
ing or fulfilment is in itself a good, and why after all should it be 
so? I think there can be no doubt that this definition gets its mean- 
ing only from the assumption that fulfilment is better than non- 
fulfilment ; and just as little doubt that this assumption can be ques- 
tioned. In any case value is assumed, the value relation ‘‘better 
than’’ being already assumed in the definition. 

To this it is answered: ‘‘Good is no doubt a different notion 
from fulfilment, and therefore appears to contain something not 
authorized in the content of the latter notion. But that is because 
good or value is the relation between the fulfilment (or furthering) 
and the tendency, a relation uniquely and sufficiently determined by 
the two.’’* I am not able to see that this answer meets the difficulty. 


18 Sheldon, op. cit., p. 122. This is his reply to the above criticism of his 
definition as made by the present writer in the discussions of the Association. 
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The relation between tendency and its furthering or fulfilment is 
doubtless unique, but that it sufficiently determines the notion good 
must be denied. It appears to do so only because the value notion is 
already imported into the relation—in the assumption that ful- 
filment is better than non-fulfilment. Without this the equating of 
the relation with ‘‘good’’ is meaningless. That the later stages of 
becoming are better than the first can never be more than a ground- 
less pronouncement. 

The fundamental difficulty then with both types of the ‘‘rela- 
tional’’ definition—whether in its subjective form, as fulfilment of 
interest, or in its objective form as fulfilment of tendency—is its 
begging of the value element. This is in principle the argument 
against all deduction of value from factual categories, either psy- 
chological or ontological, and therefore for the indefinability of 
value.** In both eases it is really assumed that fulfilment is better 
than non-fulfilment. In the subjective form fulfilment of interest 
equals good, either because it is a special case under this more general 
proposition, or because there is intrinsic value in pleasure as the sign 
of fulfilment of a specific tendency or interest. In the objective form, 
we must either assume this proposition as axiomatic, or else recognize 
that such a definition as Sheldon’s really defines merely extrinsic 
values, and that intrinsic value is to be found in some groundless pro- 
nouncement of the better or worse of the tendencies themselves. 
These definitions are supposed to be empirical, but they already ; 
presuppose an @ priori value concept without which the definitions | 
would be meaningless. This a priori element we must consider later. 
But it is already clear, at least, that the value notion ‘‘better than’’ 
can not be defined in terms of any non-value relation. 


Iil 


Let us now turn to the second conception of value—that which 
holds it to be an intrinsic quality of objects. This view, though 
the primitive and natural, ordinarily gives way to the relational and 
reappears in a modified form only as a result of the logical diffi- 
culties in the latter. It is represented most conspicuously by Russell 


14 But here I must guard against a misunderstanding. The denial that 
value can ultimately be defined as a relation does not mean that relational defi- 
nitions are not useful. The position taken here is wholly consistent with that 
maintained in my Valuation, ete., in which I seem to define value as affective 
volitional meaning, and in terms of its relation to interest. But I will recall 
that I was concerned with the definition and analysis of the consciousness of 
value, and explicitly said I gave the psychological equivalents of value, value 
itself being, as I have held there and elsewhere, ultimately indefinable. There 
is, I still maintain, no science of values except that built on psychological analy- 
sis, but there is also the axilogical and philosophical problem of value. 
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and Moore and by Meinong in his later position. Meinong is unique 

. in attempting to combine a psychological and relational definition 
with a conception of values as qualities. It is, however, a question 
whether this position can be maintained. If values are really quali- 
ties of objects, then they are ultimately not matters of interest at all, 
but qualities of objects for which feeling furnishes the requisite sensi- 
bility. On such a view values subsist just as squareness subsists and 
an emotional subject is in no way necessary to them. 

In considering this view we must at the very outset note a cer- 
tain confusion as to what is referred to when we speak of value as a 
quality of objects. On the one hand, by values is often understood 
such qualities as the good and the bad, the beautiful and the ugly, 
the pleasant and unpleasant, ete. They are qualities like yellow, 

- hard, loud, ete. On the other hand, the value quale is characterized, 
often by the same authors (Russell, Meinong), as that which ‘‘ ought 
to be on its own account’’ or ‘‘as worthiness to be, or to be of inter- 
est.”’ It is clear that there is an important difference between these 
two statements of the conception. 

This difference is so important for all that follows that it must 
be made wholly clear. It involves, if I mistake not, an equivocation 
not unlike that involved in the narrower and broader uses of the 
term value. Here the confusion arises in the use of the expressions 
value and values. When we speak of valwes we mean such qualities 
as the pleasant, the beautiful, the good, ete. When, however, we use 
the expression value, it is not necessarily merely as a general term 
for these qualities; it may also refer to the proposition that the 
object ought to be, to something judged because of these qualities. 

The same ambiguity appears in the term good itself. It is often 
asked, why all this modern talk about value when the old-fashioned 
term, the good, will do just as well? To which the obvious answer 
is, that value includes more than the good and that the good itself, 
in the narrower economic and ethical sense, is in turn subject to 
evaluation.’® 

Now to the point in question. I hold that the two are not iden- 
tical. It is one thing to feel the goodness, beauty, pleasantness of a 
thing; it is quite another thing to judge that the object ought to be, 
or ought to be so and so. Because they are usually simultaneous in 
experience does not mean that they are inseparable for analysis. An 
illustration will serve to make this point clear. 

Von Hartmann has a striking passage that runs somewhat as 
follows: ‘‘The beauty-value of the world abstracts from all reality 
in that it is concerned wholly with esthetic appearance. From the 


15 This point is brought out by Bosanquet, ‘‘The Principle of Individuality 
and Value,’’ and by Diirr in his ‘‘Grundziige der Ethik.’’ 
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positive character of this value it follows, no more than from the 
world’s value for knowledge, that also as reality, as a sum of objec- 
tive real things, it has a positive value. Suppose the world were a 
paragon of evil, a miscarriage, or a hell, it would still be a value for 
knowledge, and for the artist beautiful even though this were merely 
that the painter might study the light of this hell or the poet sing the 
pains of the damned.’”* I am not concerned here with the truth 
of the philosophy which underlies this passage, but merely with the 
important and necessary distinction between the so-called value qual- 
ities and value in the sense of the proposition that an object ought 
to be or to be so and so. With the writer I hold that, from the 
presence of these qualities, beauty, knowledge-value, etc., the positive 
value of the object itself does not follow. Because the hell is inter- 
esting or beautiful, it does not follow that it ought to be or ought to 
be so. It is perfectly possible for an object to have certain (value) 
qualities and yet as an object have negative value. As an object may 
have its full quota of qualities and the question of its existence or 
non-existence still be left open, so an object may have its full quota 
of qualities, including its so-called value qualities, and we may still 
have to ask whether it ought to be or not. 

To return then to our point. In considering the conception of 
value as a quality, we must distinguish between the two formulations 
of the concept, between value as identified with these qualities and 
value as made equivalent to the proposition that an object ought to 
be on its own account. Let us examine the first view. It has been 
variously stated by different types of thinkers. 

The reality of values it has been said** stands or falls with 
the reality of qualities. Values are tertiary qualities and if 
you strip off these there is no reason why you should stop at the 
secondary or primary. ‘‘The heavens,’’ it is said,’ ‘‘are blue in no 
other sense than that in which they are beautiful; the difference lies 
merely in the nature of the subjective content by means of which 
they are apprehended. It is merely the lower efficiency of feeling, 
and not any difference in principle, that prevents us from seeing that 
in the two propositions, the temperature is high and the Somperntans 
is pleasant, we have really the same type of predication.’’ 

Against this view which, in its more consistent realistic -_— 
makes values subsistents just as redness or squareness, an emo- 
tional subject being in no way necessary for them, the argument 
usually brought is the flat denial of similarity in principle between 
these so-called tertiary and other qualities. Perry, for instance, 

16‘‘Grundriss der Axiologie,’’ System der Philosophie, Bd. V., p. 8. 


17 Pragmatism, for instance, as represented by Dewey, this JouRNAL, Vol. 
10, p. 269. 


18 Meinong, ‘‘Fiir die Psychologie,’’ ete., p. 12. 
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rehearses this argument in his recent paper.*® Briefly stated, ‘‘the 
attentive effort at localization, whereas it unites the secondary quali- 
ties with the object, dissociates the alleged ‘tertiary qualities’ and 
tends to unite them with the sentient.’’ But the qualities chosen 
by Perry are singularly inept. ‘‘A coveted book, a dull day, a 
boresome meeting, a tiresome place, a hopeful situation’’—all these 
adjectives have so definite a reference to modes of the organism that 
it seems curious that he should have labored the point at all. If he 
had gone on with further questions,—Why is the book coveted? Is 
it worthy of being coveted? A tiresome place; Why is it tiresome? 
Ought it to be tiresome ?—he might have been led to qualities not so 
easily separable from the objects. 

I do not consider, then, that this argument against value as an 
intrinsic quality of objects—in favor of the reduction of it to a rela- 
tion of the object to a mode of the sentient organism—is conclusive. 
Certainly a much stronger case can be made out for the objectivity 
of the tertiary qualities than that against which criticism is usu- 
ally directed, as an examination of the arguments of Landmann- 
Kalischer and Meinong would show.?° But I will not pursue the 
point further, for it does not seem to me to be the fundamental diffi- 
culty with the conception of value as a quality. I too hold that 
value is not a quality of objects, but my objection to the conception 
cuts much deeper and holds independently of this question of terti- 
ary qualities,—whether they are subjective or objective. It consists 
« in the denial of the identity of value with these qualities, iiberhaupt. 
In other and more technical terms, value is not a ‘‘what’’ at all, 
either quality or relation. It is a ‘‘that.’’ 

I have already noted the conflict of opinion on this point. On 
the one hand, it is said that ‘‘value is part of the complex set of ex- 
periences that make up the thing.’’ On the other hand, it is said 
with equal insistence that ‘‘value is never part of the nature of any- 
thing.’’ To me the latter seems to be the true position. Just as it 
is perfectly possible to assume a world with all its qualities, details, 
and laws, and then still have to ask whether it exists or not, so we 
may still have to ask whether it has value or not. In the case of our 
imagined hell, for instance, it may have its full quota of qualities, 
including its beauty for the artist or its truth for the scientist (that 
which indeed in one of the ambiguous uses of the word value we may 
call its beauty values, or truth values), and yet we may say that it 
ought not to be—that it has negative value. The ‘‘what’’ and the 
‘‘that’’ remain distinct. 

But this does not dispose of the doctrine of value as a quality. 


19 Perry, op. cit., p. 153. 
20 Meinong, op. cit. 
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There is still the second form of the theory. Let us distinguish be- 
tween value and the valuable qualities, between the pleasantness, 
utility, beauty, etc. (whether these qualities be conceived as sub- 
jectively determined or not), and the proposition that the object 
ought to be or ought to be so and so; can we not still call the latter 
a quale of certain objects? 

It is true that Russell, who interprets the value predicate in this 
sense as equivalent to ‘‘that which ought to be on its own account,’’ 
also insists upon the nature of value as a quale. But there seems to 
be an essential contradiction in such a view. Croce has exposed this 
contradiction in a telling form.*t Take, he says, the value-judgment 
in its usual form, A is as it should be, or negatively, A is as it 
should not be. The first, he holds, is tautology, the second a logical 
absurdity. If A exists, it is already as it should be, for it can not 
be other than it is. From these facts Croce draws the inference that 
the so-called value-judgment is not a judgment at all, but a mere 
expression of feeling. Now, as I shall seek to show later, in con- 
sidering the question of a specific value-judgment, I do not think 
that this inference is justified, but it is certainly true that the criti- 
cism holds if value is a quale. Qualities inhere in objects, since it is 
the quality that makes the object precisely what it is; the judgment 
of quality presupposes that the thing is not other than it is. But the 
object may have its full quota of qualities without being judged 
valuable any more than existent. Make value equivalent to ‘‘ought 
to be’’ and eall this oughtness a quality of being, and the contradic- 
tion is complete. 

We may conclude, then, I think, that value is not a quality as 
conceived in either form of statement. Such qualities as the so- 
called tertiary may be, as the realists maintain, as objective as red or 
warm or sour, and through them we may apprehend that an object 
is valuable, just as through red, or warm, and sour I apprehend an 
existent object. But the apprehension of these ‘‘tertiary’’ quali- 
ties is no more apprehension of the fact that the object ought to 
be than the apprehension of red, warm, etc., is the apprehension of 
the fact that the object is. 

It is one thing to feel these qualities, the good, the noble, the 
beautiful, ete. It is another thing to judge ‘‘that the object ought 
to be so,’’ that it is “worthy to be so felt.’’ The latter is the value, 
the former, the qualities felt or desired, merely the ‘‘aspects’’ of the 
object through which the value is apprehended, or because of which 
the object is valued. Value is then not an adjectival predicate, but 
an attributive predicate. Because a thing is called valuable it has 


21B, Croce, ‘‘Uber die so-genannten Werturteile,’? Logos, 1911, Vol. I., 
p. 71. 
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no new quality; it is precisely because of its qualities that it is 
valued. Its ‘‘what’’ is raised into the sphere of value just as it 
might be into the sphere of existence. It is a predicate only in the 
sense that existence and truth are predicates. 


IV 


We have now examined the two attempts to define value charac- 
teristic of the ‘‘narrower’’ view. To the question, is value a quality 
or a relation, we may unhesitatingly answer: ultimately neither! 
Definition in terms of relation, whether in its subjective or objective 
form, is impossible without presupposing the very thing to be de- 
fined. To conceive value as a quality, on the other hand, means either 
a confusion of value with the qualities valued, or tautology and ab- 
surdity. The importance of this negative conclusion for our general 
problem is already evident. For, in assuming that value is a quality 
of being or a relation between existents, value is already subsumed 
under being. The answer to the question of its relation to reality is 
already predetermined. 

What then is value? Is it definable at all? Does not our con- 
clusion that it is ultimately neither quality nor relation mean that 
it is indefinable? Strictly speaking, yes. For the ‘‘broader’’ con- 
ception, as we have seen, ‘‘ value admits of further definition no more 
than being. Now, without accepting all the implications of the 
broader view, we may at least recognize that value is an indefinable 
like existence. The value predicate, like the existential, corresponds 
to a notion that we can understand, but not to a concept that we can 
define. If, therefore, not strictly definable in the categories of the 
matter of fact, the value predicate may still be so characterized as to 
show its nature and its relation to being and non-being, our ultimate 
problem. To this task we must now turn. 

There is, we have seen, a third form of the value judgment (A 
is a value) which gives rise to its own characteristic conception of 
value, the substantive. It is not uncommon to speak of this or that 
value as existing (this value is or exists). Value judgments are 
given the appearance of existential. Ordinarily such judgments can 
be further analyzed, and on analysis become simply the proposi- 
tion that such and such an object, having value, exists. To speak of 
value as a substantive is, therefore, held to be an unwarranted hypos- 
tatization of qualities or relations into entities. But this explanation 
searcely accounts, I think, for this form of the value judgment and 
the substantialization it implies. Back of the tendency lies a concep- 
tion of value as a unique and independent category, a recognition of 
the fact that, as we have already seen, the value predicate is not 
adjectival, but attributive. It adds no new quality to the object (it 
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is indeed because of its qualities or relations that it is valued) ; by 
this predicate its ‘‘what’’ is raised into the sphere of value, as by the 
existential judgment it is raised into the sphere of existence. 

Now there is, as any one familiar with the subject will know, a 
view of value which finds it to be just such an ultimate category. 
For this view it is hard to find a name. One finds it with varied 
philosophical shadings in the most varied philosophical quarters. If, 
however, we make use of the now widely recognized distinction be- 
tween object and objective, we may perhaps call it the theory of 
value as an objective, or specific form of objectivity. The name 
itself is unimportant, but it will be found useful, I think, in distin- 
guishing this view from other possible conceptions. 

For the characterization of this view three points are sufficient: 
(1) Value is ultimately indefinable in the terms or categories of 
matter of fact—as object, or quality, or relation; (2) the judgment 
of intrinsic value, that an object ought to be, or to be so and so, 
on its own account apprehends an ultimate and irreducible aspect of 
objects; (3) this value is itself not a quale of some objects, but is a 
form of objectivity, in contrast with being and existence. ‘‘Over 
against the the world of mere objects as such are the categories of 
being and value, all-inclusive categories of the world.’’ On these 
simple but fundamental points we find a number of students of value 
in agreement.*? It is true what seems to be a serious point of di- 
vergence immediately appears. For some, value is that which ought 
to be; for others, that which ought to be acknowledged. But for our 
present point the difference is not serious. The former is, I think, 
more ultimate than the latter, and, as will appear in the sequel, im- 
plied by it. 

To some such conception of value all thoroughgoing reflection 
must, I think, ultimately be led. On the basis of these three points 
let us now seek to develop the theory of the value-objective. Our 
negative conclusions—that value is neither a thing, a quality, nor a 
relation—creates a strong presumption in its favor, but there are 
also positive reasons. I will content myself here with but two points. 

Our first point consists in emphasizing the verbal form of the 

22 Thus thinkers differing as widely as’Simmel and Baldwin, Rickert and 
Cohen. For Simmel (‘‘ Philosophie des Geldes’’ and ‘‘Einleitung in die Philo- 
sophie’’) existence and value (das Sollen) are ultimate and all-inclusive cate- 
gories of the world of objects as such. For Baldwin, the ‘‘presupposition of 
existence’’ and the ‘‘postulate of value’’ are coordinate forms of objectivity 
that emerge in the genetic progression of experience. Cohen and others seek 
to give this objectivity a name—to characterize it in fact as a type of being. 
Cohen describes it as ‘‘a type of being, the nature of which is to be for will,’’ 
Marbe calls it ‘‘imperative existence.’’ On the other hand, Rickert, and those 
of similar views, while insisting upon the unique objectivity of value, also 
insists that it is neither a determination of being nor a form of being. Values 
are not, but are merely valid. 
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*‘value judgment.’’ The notion of intrinsic value, as all attempts to 
render it have shown, can be expressed only in the propositions that 
the object ought to be or ought to be so and so on its own account 
(or what amounts to the same thing is worthy to be, or to be so and 
so on its own account). Such phrases do not define value, as we have 
seen. For one who has not felt it it is as little definable as existence 
and truth; it can be understood only by relating it to being and 
non-being. In the value judgment we apprehend a ‘‘that,’’ not a 
**what.’’ 

But it may be asked: Can oughtness be applied to objects at all? 
Can we say of objects that they ought to be? Kant, for instance, 
insisted that for objects, things; there could be no Sollen for they 
simply are and have no ear for an imperative. But certainly there 
is a misunderstanding here. Of many things we can say that they 
ought to be, when it would be wholly absurd to think that this 
notion involved a command to any person or group of persons. Even 
of things that have already happened, of the necessity of which we 
do not doubt, we may say that they should have been otherwise. The 
imperative is but a special case of the category ‘‘ought to be’’ or 
perhaps even better, a means by which value or oughtness is realized 
or carried over into reality. 

In the value judgment, then, we apprehend a ‘‘that’’—that an 
object ought to be. Now, as is well known, it is just this ‘‘that,’’ 
this dass construction, which for Meinong, to whom we owe the 
empirical distinction between objects and objectives, is the sign of 
an objective. Thus the analysis of any existential judgment (e. g., 
that the prisoner committed the offense) leads to a clear-cut distine- 
tion between the object upon which the judgment is passed, in this 
ease the prisoner, and that which is judged about him, that he did 
commit the offense. As has been pointed out, the distinction is par- 
ticularly clear in the case of true negative existential judgments. 
Suppose I say, ‘‘no disturbance of the peace has taken place,’’ and 
suppose that statement is true. Now every true statement gives us 
knowledge of something. But what is the something known in this 
judgment? It might be said that we are given knowledge of the dis- 
turbance of the peace. But can we say that the judgment gives us 
knowledge of the disturbance of the peace when the intention of the 
judgment is to deny that such a disturbance has taken place at all? 
That of which the judgment gives us knowledge is that no disturb- 
ance of the peace has taken place, an objective. 

The usefulness as well as the validity of this distinction will, I 
think, not be seriously contested. Is it applicable to the value judg- 
ment also? 7° 


23 Throughout this discussion the fact of a distinctive value judgment is 
assumed. The objections to this view will be met in the next article. 
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It is clear, I think, that here also a similar distinction must be 
made. Take the form to which every judgment of intrinsic value 
may be reduced. A ought to be on its own account, or A is as it 
ought to be. Of what does such a judgment give me knowledge? Of 
the object A? Certainly not, for in many cases at least it is implied 
in the very judgment itself that the object is not known. If I say 
that perfect happiness is a good or ought to be, not only is the object 
not known, but it is not known whether it is possible or not. Per- 
haps then the judgment gives me knowledge of a quality of some 
objects, the quality of oughtness. But we have already seen the 
contradictions that ensue when oughtness is conceived as a qual- 
ity. Even more important is the recognition that it gives me knowl- 
edge, not of a ‘‘what,’’ but of a ‘‘that,’’ a unique relation of the 
object to being and non-being. 

Well, then, may we not say that the value judgment in so far 
as it is judgmental, in so far as it gives me any knowledge at all, 
gives me knowledge of existence or non-existence? The presence of 
the verb to be in the value-judgment indicates, it is true, that an 
objective is in some way implied or apprehended. This is Meinong’s 
position when he says that it is objectives, not objects, that are 
valued. I desire not the object, but that the object shall exist or not 
exist. I value not the object, but the fact that the object exists or 
does not exist. Croce, in criticizing this concept of the value-judg- 
ment, says, ‘‘that an existential judgment is presupposed in so-called 
value judgments is beyond doubt, but one must not confuse the con- 
dition with the eonditioned.’’ Now it may be that knowledge of 
being and non-being is implied in the value judgment, but it is cer- 
tain that this is not what the judgment itself gives me knowledge of. 
I agree with Croce that we must not confuse the condition with the 
conditioned. My point, in fact, is this: without a relation of ‘‘ought 
to be’’ (the equivalent of intrinsic value) with being and non-being, 
value can not indeed be understood, but in order to know that an 
object ought to be or is as it ought to be, it is not necessary to know 
whether the object is or is not. The apprehension of intrinsic value 
is independent of the apprehension of the existence or non-existence | 
of the object. . 

Let me illustrate. I can very well say that an object ought to be, 
or is as it ought to be, whether it actually exists or does not exist. 
There is tautology or contradiction here only if we think of value 
as a quality. Of things that have happened we may say that they 
should not have been, although desire and wish are futile. Of 
objects that are not, it is not meaningless to say that they ought or 
ought not to be, even when it is not yet known whether they will 
exist or not. But we may go further. I hold that intrinsic value 
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is equally applicable to objects of which it is not known whether 
they can exist or not. Of perfect happiness or perfect justice we 
may conceivably know that they ought to be when it is not known 
whether they are possible or not. I am inclined to believe also that | 
not even the subsistence of an object is necessary to its value, but 
this point I shall leave for a later part of the discussion. + 
It is then not being or non-being that the value-judgment as such 
gives me knowledge of, but of something wholly different, that an ob- 
ject ought to be or ought not to be. The inference from this is ob- 
vious. Always remembering that valuation is judgmental, that it 
does give me knowledge of something; and remembering, secondly, 
that it is neither a relation of object to subject nor a quality of the 
object, we seem forced to conclude that it is a unique and independ- 
ent objective. Value does not presuppose an objective, but is an 


objective. Between these two statements the difference is all-im- a 
portant. 
Vv 
This somewhat technical argument has been, perhaps, unduly ex- + 


tended, but it seemed necessary, not only for our present point, but 
for its bearings upon later positions. If, however, the argument is 
sound the consequences are of considerable importance. All at- 
tempts to determine the relation of value to reality start with some 
definition of value—either as a unique quality or a relation, as some 
determination of being. It follows that if these conceptions are 
unsound the theories based upon them must fall. On the other hand, 
if value is a wholly unique and irreducible form of objectivity, lying 
between being and non-being, but itself not a form of being, the a 
problem of the relation of value to reality takes on a new form. 
What this relation is, is yet to be determined. The conclusion 
of importance here is that value is not a form of being. It is, to be 
sure, extremely difficult to hold fast to this conception of value as 
pure, as a unique form of objectivity, containing no element of being. 
It is contrary to our ordinary ways of thinking. As we find reality 
intolerable without raising it to the sphere of value, so we find it 
equally difficult to think value without reducing it to some form of 
being. Out of this way of thinking arise all the confusions which 
furnished the starting-point of our study and the consideration of 
which will occupy us in the sequel. 
There have been many attempts to give this unique objective a o 
name, to reduce it to some form of being. Thus Marbe speaks of 
value as ‘‘imperative existence,’’ Cohen describes it as a unique form 
of being, ‘‘being for will.’’ In these attempts to do justice to the - 
nature of value as ultimately an objective, and at the same time to 
recognize its relation to an emotional subject that can not be elimi- 
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nated, certain problems are indicated which still remain to be solved. 
But this at least may be said. We must hold fast to our conclusion 
that value is neither a determination of being nor a form of being. 
Existence for a subject, being for will, remain ‘‘ pseudo existence.”’ 
The feeling of value exists, the relation between the value and the 
emotional subject subsists, but value itself, if we must have a term, 
is merely ‘‘valid.’’ On the other hand, it seems equally fatal to 
interpret the objectivity of value by recourse to an over-individual 
subject or will. We are then back in the difficulties of the relational 
definition. Rickert complains that Miinsterberg in deducing value 
from an over-individual will does not wholly escape ‘‘ psychologism,’’ 
and the claim is, I think, well-founded. But it is not certain that 
the criticism does not affect his own position also. For over-indi- 
vidual obligation is either a term like round squares, or else it is a 
relation between an existent self and an object. You can not lift 
the relation of obligation out of the sphere of existence merely by 
calling it over-individual, nor can you transcend psychology merely 
by prefixing to it the name transcendental. It seems better frankly 
to recognize value as a unique objective not reducible to being in any 
form. How it is related to being and reality is a problem we have 
yet to attempt to solve. 


Wiupur M. URBAN. 
TRINITY COLLEGE. 





FACT, DEFINITION, AND CHOICE 


O err is human, but nature is above deceit. Let the issue then 

be tried out in practise; whenever one has a matter to verify 

let it be put to the test of experiment. This has always seemed sound 

method so often as man, wearied with seeking truth in the innermost 

self, has turned to put his questions to the world about him. Too long 

has man’s mind played the sphinx, says this faith. Interrogate a 

deity which can not play you false, which can be called upon to 

answer every riddle which concerns itself. Wise is he who knows 

how to turn the lofty unconcern of nature to satisfy his human 
cravings. 

But is there, after all, as some would say, a type of judgment that 
can never be made an experimental issue? The wisdom which coun- 
sels us to bow to nature’s hard inflexibility is not the wisdom which 
concerns us here. Is there any class of facts which can never take us 
unawares? Are there cases where the issue of experience can never 
yield the unexpected ? 

The chasm between nature and man’s will does not yawn quite so 
wide when one has understood that facts are not as rigid as they 
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seem. The gap is further bridged when one has come to know that the 
will to understand the world no less than nature may set at nought 
our wishes. A science well enough may fail to shed light on the 
dilemma which was the first source of its systematic dress. The bright 
spark cast off from the wheel of life and born to illuminate some dark 
corner of the world may easily light up some other unsuspected nook. 
The genial insight, the discovery which marks an epoch, a simplifica- 
tion in the scheme of things, that yields man transient satisfaction, 
may be the result of conscious groping in quite another direction. 
The will obeys its self-imposed limitations as nature obeys her laws. 
Has nature her surprises, the will has its caprice. If a gulf be fixed 
between the facts which man discovers and those which man invents, 
the clue to its character will not be lurking here. 

The problem may be stated in a variety of ways. Whatever has 
been read into the context of experience iiberhaupt will turn up 
again as an element of separate experiences. In such instances we 
like to say that we have only discovered such and such a trait of ex- 
perience because we have managed to imvent it beforehand. It is 
notorious how often we are put to it to say whether the outcome of an 
experiment yields a novelty or only serves to illustrate a definition. 
This doubt is felt by those, for example, whose habit of thought it is 
to contrast that series of points, which exhausts the mathematical con- 
tinuum with that other series of points, which, they say, goes to make 
up the physical continuum. It is not the fear that the experience of 
continuous space may some day furnish us a ‘‘surprise’’ point, which 
has no analogue in the number series, that introduces this distinction 
—as the arrow-point moves back and forth over the scale each reading 
is a point in the mathematical series. The physical continuum is 
assumed as a sort of reservoir of potential points and it is so assumed 
in order that each new type of point interpolated in the mathematical 
series shall be guaranteed an application to the space of ‘‘reality.’’ 
If now it turns out that only three point-types result from our defini- 
tions of number, the potential points of the physical continuum are 
all real and the distinction between the mathematical and physical has 
disappeared. Surely here is a case where experience can never take 
us unawares; and yet this ghostlike reservoir of potentialities con- 
tinues to haunt the thought of not a few of us. 

In throwing a die we predict that the frequency of each event 
will even up in the long run. But this prediction can neither be con- 
firmed nor rejected by experience. If each event occurs n times in 6n 
trials, the truth is only served per accidens. If n be large and n 
trials yield the same result we speak of a run of luck. No matter 
what the outcome the experimenter never will be forced to modify the 
law ; he will always lay the fault to his experiment, for he is concerned 
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with a matter of definition. If you were to ask him to name the ideal 
conditions for his experiment’s success, he ought to say: those condi- 
tions which tend to confirm the law; a die is a good die if the fre- 
quency of the different events approaches equality. 

Are there judgments of fact whose truth can not be made an 
experimental issue? This is a question which has always had an im- 
portant bearing on the meaning of definition. The answer that has 
been given to it has often decided for a philosopher what his under- 
standing of definition and choice must come to be. The relationship 
between this question and the meaning of choice has proven to be 
intimate because a philosophy which does not take freedom into ac- 
count could never make us understand how knowledge comes about 
at all. 

The choice of an hypothesis which explains established facts and 
which we must be prepared to give up in the light of a richer experi- 
ence is a familiar instance of the exercise of freedom. We place our 
faith in the dogma that fuller knowledge will tend more and more to 
compromise a false hypothesis while it renders a truer one more work- 
able. This dogma is a matter of definition, for this is what we mean 
by truth. Such a choice is the fruit of ignorance and may cease to 
be a choice as soon as observation is carried far enough. An hypothe- 
sis, which is based on an induction of known facts and which could 
outlive any experience, however rich, would be an absolute too thinly 
veiled to tempt any but the most untutored impulse to belief. 

Freedom itself seems at first sight a fact which can never be made 
to bow to the issue of experiment. Might not ignorance be so far 
entrenched, might not the balance be so delicately set that the most 
fleeting force would turn the scales and decide the choice? It was 
for that passing force that the ass of Buridan must have prayed when 
he faced starvation because nothing could just happen and without 
any cause. Can experience decide for or against the ‘‘law of the 
reason’’? The materialist will answer no and he will add that it is 
because we can never know enough about the conditions that are in- 
volved. Others, answering no, would say that it is because an experi- 
ence from which ignorance has been completely banished could not 
be experienced at all—that one can not know unless he can come to 
know better. 

Descartes brought a novel conception to bear upon the problem. 
His instinct told him that mechanism must not be so conceived that it 
leaves no room for choice. Unsatisfying as his answer was, even in 
his own day, it yet served to keep alive the difficulty. The law of 
the reason holds without restriction save at one exceptional point. 
The soul seated in the pineal gland looks out upon a universe for 
which God legislates, upon which God has stamped the necessity of 
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the mechanical order, and from his vantage-point this soul may from 
time to time effect changes in a nature in other respects divinely 
ordered. For Descartes’s follower, Spinoza, man’s freedom is the 
only blemish in a perfection otherwise complete. Just as a surface 
may show a discontinuity where the axioms that determine its 
geometry do not hold, so does this soul of Descartes enjoy exemption 
from the chain of matter. Its freedom is guaranteed by a discon- 
tinuity in the mechanical order. It is the only loose joint in this 
system of rigid connections that joins axiom with theorem. To render 
intelligible this new conception was the task of Descartes’s succes- 
sors. Its originality compelled attention in a later day when 
mechanism was achieving some of its most brilliant triumphs; when 
a desire for the continuity of mechanical explanation must have 
sorely tempted men to give it up. 

Kant, too, saw that choice must not be entirely arbitrary, that it 
must always take certain restrictions into account. The earlier 
stages of his thought represent these restrictions as absolute. Later 
he was untrue to his earlier point of view, which crowds freedom 
out of experience altogether, and it is to his infidelity that he owes 
his deeper insight. But apart from the fact that the Cartesian 
manner of understanding human choice was seemingly for Kant a 
view outworn and repudiated by its consequences, it nevertheless 
contained a certain germ of truth which may well have determined 
the meaning which Kant put into his doctrine of choice. After all 
is said, the supersensible world is only a discontinuity in nature, a 
loose joint where freedom finds a certain play. That self caged in 
the pineal gland, which is in the world, but not of it, is not so differ- 
ent from that other self seated in the noumenal world aloof from 
appearances. Was it not natural for Kant to declare that the self 
which legislates for nature is somehow exempt from the mechanism 
which it reads into the world? 

To every student who has carried his studies no farther than 
Kuclid, geometry must seem the very embodiment of a necessity that 
leaves no room for choice. Here is truth absolute from which doubt 
has been forever banished—or if the caprice of accident find ex- 
pression at all it must be sought in the application of the science, 
in the freedom to relate this universal truth to any particulars we 
please. This conviction is a normal one. It was shared by every 
mathematician up to the beginning of the nineteenth century. Logic, 
geometry, and astronomy were the flower of the Greeks’ scientific 
bequest to man. Such was the spell which these triumphs of the 
Greek mind cast upon modern thought that for two millennia no one 
had ventured to imagine that here there lurked any opportunity for 
freedom to find expression. The first emancipation from this spell 
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came in astronomy. Copernicus showed that the Ptolemaic system 
was not the only way to describe the motion of the heavenly bodies. 
He demonstrated the possibility of a non-Ptolemaic astronomy and 
pointed out that the new view had an advantage over the old in the 
ease with which it could be applied to the prediction of celestial 
events. He intimated that the selection of a point of rest in the 
cosmos is arbitrary and a matter of choice. Geometry had to wait 
longer for its Gauss and biology harbored the belief in the Platonic 
doctrine of fixed types until the time of Darwin. The world is still 
waiting to be freed from the chains forged by the genius of Aris- 
totle. The possibility of a similar choice has not yet revealed itself 
in the case of logic. 

Such episodes as these illustrate Kant’s insight into the meaning 
of choice. Human freedom ean only be understood in the light of 
its history. It is knowledge that ‘‘allmdhlich’”’ and not ‘‘einmalig.’’ 
Not a reason independent of the will is the guide that fashions and 
controls belief, but the will acting under its self-imposed restrictions. 
Kant was the mind that was the first to see this clearly. He saw that 
freedom is no gift which God has conferred on all men alike, a 
property as it were of our common humanity. No man is free till 
wisdom guide his choice. <A valid choice is not alone a creative act. 
It is only brought about by a will that has long been tempted by de- 
bate, that has long been schooled by a dialectic experience not all its 
own creation, but in larger part bequeathed by the past. The conse- 
quences of a decision must be clear before that decision may become 
a conscious choice. To bring these consequences into the light may 
cost the genius of centuries. The denial of the fifth postulate of 
Kuclid could never have succeeded until it was foreseen that two 
more fundamental sciences, logic and arithmetic, could not be af- 
fected by the choice of another assumption. The emancipation was 
brought about slowly, the point of attack beginning where the Eucli- 
dean system was weakest, that is to say, with the difficulties surround- 
ing the notion of parallels. When it was seen that the consequences 
of denying the parallel axiom could have no bearing on the other 
axioms or on logic, nothing could prevent Gauss’s important step 
being taken. The nature of the space we live in has turned out to be 
a matter of definition. Thus one can can point to a few brilliant epi- 
sodes in the history of thought to illustrate his meaning when he 
says that man’s freedom is realized gradually as the result of many 
struggles—struggles requiring at times long periods of silent prepa- 
ration to achieve their triumph. A science can not commit itself to 
the consequences of a choice until it has come by the wisdom to fore- 
see the effect this choice will have upon its cognate disciplines, and 
this wisdom is the fruit of a schooling which no one mind may enjoy 
until it has become the inheritance of mankind at large. 
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Necessity and universality were the two characteristics which 
Kant was fond of pointing to as marking the essence of an a priori 
judgment. Will we do violence to his thought if we put his formula 
in another way? Can the outcome of the experiment be predicted 
before the experiment is made? and, can any experiment be imagined 
which would force us to revise our prediction? If the matter were 
put so our criterion would border perilously on the subjective. 
What meaning then are we to find in the a priori of Kant and still 
leave a place for Kantian freedom? This brings us to our conclusion. 
An a priori judgment is one whose truth can not be made an experi- 
mental issue. Here there is standing-room for absolutist and human- 
ist alike. Their quarrel will hinge upon what one means when he 
speaks of the impossibility of empirical verification. A philosophy 
which conceives truth as if it were a static whole will be apt to make 
this impossibility absolute. But a philosopher, who views the world 
dynamically, will find that the denotation of this class of judgment is 
contingent on a thousand issues, each one relative to itself and to 
the others. 


Henry Braprorp SMITH. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 





REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


Behavior: An Introduction to Comparative Psychology. J. B. Watson. 

New York: Henry Holt and Company. 1914. Pp. xii + 439. 

The traditional view that psychology is the science of consciousness, 
or the more extreme view that it has only to do with “clear conscious- 
ness,” has been found to be inadequate by numerous persons who have a 
practical interest in human beings and, as they think, in human minds. 
Neither education, industry, business, nor medicine finds much of concrete 
value in the psychology of a recondite awareness available only to its pos- 
sessor. All of these practical disciplines have, therefore, insisted on a new 
statement of mental facts, a statement which deals with the phenomena 
of mental life as objective facts of the same general sort as those with 
which the anatomist and physiologist have to deal. Memory must be as 
open to objective study as is circulation, and the mechanisms of associa- 
tion no more inscrutable than the mechanics of digestion. 

The revolt of educational, medical, and other forms of applied psy- 
chology has been powerfully strengthened in recent years by the growing 
interest in animal psychology which also could not exist if psychology 
were only about consciousness and its only method that of introspection. 
Professor Watson’s book on “ Behavior” presents the case of the revolt 
from the animal psychologist’s point of view. It is virtually a declaration 
of independence with a statement of the reasons therefor. 
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In the opening chapter on psychology and behavior, the author at- 
tempts to show that “ human psychology has failed to make good its claim 
as a natural science.” He defines psychology as a “ purely objective ex- 
perimental branch of natural science,” and draws certain conclusions as 
to elimination of certain “ pseudo-problems” from the realm of psycho- 
logical discussion. The image he finds to be admittedly nothing more 
than a centrally aroused process and then contends that “there are no 
centrally aroused processes” (p. 18). “They are probably in most cases 
kinesthetic substitutes for imagery” (p. 18). Affection is brought under 
the behaviorist’s programme by being definitely connected with the sex 
organs and erogenous zones. 

Chapter IT. gives an overview of the field of behavior under the follow- 
ing heads: (I.) Sense organ functions; (II.) instinctive functions; (III.) 
habit formations; (IV.) correlation. Then follows a discussion in Chap- 
ter III. of apparatus and methods of study. Here is brought together 
material from widely scattered sources upon ways of studying animal prob- 
lems. Illustrations of apparatus are shown and details of method are 
discussed. Chapters IV. and V. review the literature on instinct and re- 
lated activities and give the current biological account of the origin of 
inherited behavior. 

The mid-portion of the book, Chapters VI. to X., deals with problems 
in habit formation. The author, in common with other writers, reduces 
all behavior to two classes—instinct and habit. 

Instinct is “a combination of congenital responses unfolding serially 
under appropriate stimulation . . . a series of concatenated reflexes,” 
the pattern and order being of “a strictly heritable character.” Habit 
differs from instinct only in the fact that “the pattern (number and 
localization of simple reflex arcs involved) and the order (temporal rela- 
tions) are “ acquired during the lifetime of the individual animal.” The 
most difficult problem which this conception sets is that of showing how 
“ concatenated reflexes” of “a strictly heritable character” can be altered 
in pattern and order. For this resolution of inherited behavior into new 
patterns and orders, Watson relies upon “the principle of frequency ” 
and “the principle of recency,” and rejects Thorndike’s idea of the “law 
of effect ” with its corollaries of “ satisfiers and annoyers.” 

The author’s argument, although backed up by a somewhat ingenious 
symbolism, is not convincing. He develops the theory with motor habits 
and in doing so neglects to deal with the whole chain of reflexes which 
have their origin in a sensory situation. An “ inherited series” of “ con- 
catenated reflexes” initiated by a sensory stimulation do not change their 
order of functioning except when the exciting situation is altered, 7. e., 
if the sequence of acts is S, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 at one time, and 
at another is S, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, and at another is S-13-14-15-10, it 
is not by accident that the sequence varies. Either the environing situa- 
tion has altered or the metabolic processes in the organism have changed 
or the activity of the organism has produced changes in itself. With 
the situation remaining constant, the metabolic processes remaining con- 
stant and the animal active, it would seem that the latter is the de- 
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termining factor. Just how the effect is produced may not be clear. 
That, of course, is the thing to be explained, and Mr. Watson does not 
escape responsibility for such explanation by ignoring the problem. 

The four chapters at the close of the book detail the results of experi- 
mental studies in vision, hearing, and other sensory functions, and it is 
probably in these chapters that the author is most acceptable. His inti- 
mate knowledge of experimental method and literature, and freedom 
from controversy, give these chapters a quality not found in the other 
portions of the book. In his discussion of the work on higher animals 
he is far from satisfactory either in his report of experimental work or 
in his interpretation. Out of a little more than five pages devoted to imi- 
tation in primates, two and a half are given to the discussion of his own 
pseudo-experiments on monkeys. The reason for this is apparently the 
author’s unwillingness to accept the idea that animals learn by imitation. 
The right to insist upon his doctrine is, of course, admitted, but to tele- 
scope and misstate the work of other experimentalists in so doing is to 
forsake the réle of scientist for that of the advocate. 

On the side of presenting and interpreting details of behavior, Pro- 
fessor Watson’s book will prove much more acceptable than in the ex- 
treme statement of the behavior theory which it contains. In the first 
field it clearly supersedes all other books now available and will doubtless 
become the accepted text for advanced courses in animal psychology. On 
its theoretic side, it will fall far short of general acceptance as the author 
doubtless anticipated it would. There is need of a revision of psycho- 
logical theory. It is difficult to see how the science can grow if there is 
not some relief from the logical absurdities of parallelism, privacy of 
mind, and other impossible presuppositions. Few, however, will go to the 
extreme of saying that “psychology must discard all reference to con- 
sciousness” or that the psychologist is “never to use the terms con- 
sciousness, mental states, mind, content, will, imagery, and the like.” 
One may accept the statement that psychology may be written “in terms 
of stimulus and response, in terms of habit formation, habit integration, 
and the like,” but urge that one of “the responses” to be considered is 
the knowledge which one gets about his own acts which no one else ever 
gets, the response of awareness of one’s own experiences. Conceivably, 
these states of awareness might be studied directly through observation 
of neural activity. To date, there is no hint of the experimental tech- 
nique for such direct observation. In the absence of such means, it 
seems the merest folly to refuse consideration of such knowledge as intro- 
spection does give. The reviewer is willing to admit that introspective 
data lack scientific reliability and are in no sense the final data of psy- 
chology. That they are experiential facts seems, however, indisputable. 
It is also perfectly certain that they can be used to guide experimenta- 
tion, and in this capacity they become of great scientific importance. We 
are hardly, therefore, ready to cast them aside as of no value. They are, 
at least, as valuable as color discrimination apparatus and other experi- 
mental devices. 


M. E. Hacoerty. 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, 
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Three Lectures on Esthetic. Bernarp Bosanquet. London: Macmil- 
land and Company. 1915. Pp. ix+118. 

This is a book to which the present reviewer would gladly be just, but 
doubts his ability to be so. Mr. Bosanquet has made a most laudable 
effort to be simple and direct, and simple and direct the result is, somewhat 
as higher mathematics are. One who has learned to be apprehensive of 
books about esthetics draws in his pseudopodia when told that tue interest 
in esthetics which the reader is expected to bring is “the interest of a 
branch of philosophy.” Many good things are said, of course, two of 
which may be quoted: “I confess that all this talk about method in 
philosophy seems to me rather foolish and wearisome. I only know in 
philosophy one method; and that is to expand all the relevant facts, taken 
together, into ideas which approve themselves to thought as exhaustive 
and self-consistent” (p. 3). And this: “If it is ever true that there is no 
use disputing about tastes, this is certainly quite false of esthetic pleas- 
ures. Nothing is more discussed; and nothing repays discussion bet- 
ter. There is nothing in which education is more necessary, or tells more. 
To like and dislike rightly is the goal of all culture worth the name” 
(p. 5). 

The discussion or rather explanation is, as a whole, very abstract. Back 
of it hovers the shade of Kant, and accordingly the topic of the first lec- 
ture is the “esthetic attitude.’ One familiar with Kant quite under- 
stands when told that the esthetic attitude is described in the doctrine of 
the “esthetic semblance”; “ Man is not civilized esthetically till he has 
learned to value the semblance above the reality” (p. 10). More tersely 
the esthetic attitude is defined as “that of feeling embodied in form.” 
As feeling or something of the mind is embodied or incorporated in an 
object, and submits thereby to the object’s objective laws, the true doctrine 
is a doctrine of expression; the object, the work of art becomes an ex- 
pressive thing, not sufficiently described as an object of contemplation. 
The thing incorporating feeling must be there before feeling or imagina- 
tion can be articulate or fully self-conscious. Croce is, therefore, wrong in 
his claim that beauty is already complete in an idea that precedes incor- 
poration. There are different arts because different media (sound and 
marble) have to be handled so differently as to yield very different results. 
We are not told that music is the best example of successful art, but the 
idea that it is so is favorably commented upon (p. 57). The word architec- 
ture does not occur in the index, and the reader may have the impression 
that an art so controlled by objective demands can not be easily brought 
under an idealistic doctrine of expression. 

Ugliness is beauty in the wrong place. “Suppose the beautiful silky 
ear of a dachshund replacing the ear of a beautiful human face. It would 
be, I imagine, a horribly hideous thing. Here we have in principle, I 
think, a genuine case of ugliness” (p. 102). 

It is a pity that Mr. Bosanquet did not dwell more upon what he calls 
“the Home-coming from Fairy-land,” the learning, that is, to look about 
us in the life of our own day for the subject matter of art instead of in the 
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mysteriously distant and remote. What we have thus come home to and 
how we are to be at home there is of the very greatest moment. Since 
the sixties the change has been on the whole, we are told, “to simple 
vision and humanity.” To any sincere and normal audience, this is sure 
to be, perhaps, the most interesting topic in the entire field. 

Mr. Bosanquet closes his third lecture aptly and tastefully with a 
passage from Goethe’s essay on Gothic architecture, telling us that it con- 
veys the message he has been trying to express; and the essence of the 
passage may be put somewhat as follows. Be not too tender to enjoy 
significant roughness. Fine art did not arise from the effort to make the 
world beautiful. Art is formative long before it is beautiful, and yet it 
is then true and great art, often truer and greater than beautiful art. Art 
that is characteristic is the only true art. 

The book is better and more interesting than this notice suggests, but 
it is not for those whose interest in the subject is rather in beauty than 
in “ philosophy.” 

WENDELL T. BusH. 

CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. — 


Personality. F. B. Jevons. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. London: 
The Knickerbocker Press. 1913. Pp. v-+ 167. 


The argument for the existence and nature of personality advanced in 
this book presents nothing essentially new in treatment or results. The 
volume comprises the matter of four lectures given during the summer of 
1912 at Oxford in the Vacation Term for Bible Study. 

Physical science and psychology do not require the assumption of per- 
sonality as an abiding unity. An examination of the positions of Hume 
and James finds that, while these authors deny the existence of a perma- 
nent self, their arguments unconsciously involve such an entity. Like- 
wise Bergson’s thesis that change alone constitutes reality is discovered 
in its elaboration to imply a permanent subject of the flux. By way of 
comment on the above discussion one might remark that the arguments of 
James and Bergson appear to be directed against a particular conception 
of the self rather than against the existence of personality. The book 
concludes with the contention that emphasis must not be concentrated 
upon the self as the unity of an independent individual. Personality 
necessitates relation with other individuals and with God, a relation the 
essence of which is love. 

Savitta ALice ELxkus. 
SMITH COLLEGE. 
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JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 


RIVISTA DI FILOSOFIA. March, 1916. La Filosofia vagabonda. 
(pp. 1-50): Roperto Arpico. — Positivism is the only true philosophy. It 
alone gives us certainty, objectivity, and truth. All other systems, such 
as materialism, spiritualism, idealism, etc., are sophistical and “ vaga- 
bond.” Il compito della Filosofia nel rinnovamento degli ideali della 
patria (pp. 51-66): ANnnIBALE Pastort.— Philosophy is not a study which 
isolates man from life and from society. Whether it is taken as a con- 
ception of nature, or as a conception of mind, it is an essential factor in 
our modern civilization. JI valore della vita (pp. 67-82): G. SaLvaport. - 
In action, not in mere speculative thought; or rather in an intimate com- 
penetration of action and thought, must we seek the profound secret of 
life. Il problema sessuale nell’ educazione (pp. 83-97): N. CENTOLANI. — 
Sexual instruction is a necessary part of education. Systematic ignorance 
of the sexual problems has pernicious results. L’insegnamento della 
Pedagogia nelle scuole normali (pp. 98-111): A. Marucct. — The teaching 
of pedagogy in normal schools ought to consist of the following three 
parts: history of scholastic and prescholastic institutions; history of 
pedagogical doctrines; general methodology. Studi critici. Discussion. 
Recensioni: Michele Losacco, Schelling: P. Martinetti. Jacques Cheva- 
lier, La Notion du nécessaire chez Aristote: A. F. B. Giuliamo. II valore 
degli ideali. Alois Riehl, Nietzsche. LL. Salvatorelli ed E. Hiin, La 
Bibbia: A. GamBaro. Notizie. Sommari Riviste. 


Carpenter, Rhys. The Ethics of Euripides. Archives of Philosophy, No. 
7. Edited by Frederick J. E. Woodbridge. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. 1916. Pp. 48. 


Ito, Sangoro. A Comparison of the Japanese Folk-Song and the Occi- 
dental. A Study in the Psychology of Form. University of California 
Publications in Psychology, Vol. 2, No. 5. 1916. Pp. 277-290. 


Miller, Lucius Hopkins. Bergson and Religion. New York: Henry Holt 
and Company. 1916. Pp. ix-+ 286. $1.50. 


Stearns, Frank Preston. Politics and Metaphysics. Boston: Richard G. 
Badger. 1915. Pp. 186. $1.50. 


Vanderbyl, Henry Rosch. Challenging a God. Boston: Sherman, French, 
and Company. 1915. Pp. 150. $1.00. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


AN important ethnological expedition is about to be undertaken by Dr. 
R. H. Lowie, of the American Museum of Natural History. He will 
visit, first, the Crow Reservation in southern Montana, where he hopes to 
secure a thorough-going account of the war customs of the tribe and to 
complete a collection of myths and folk-tales. After spending a short time 
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with the Arapaho, of Wind River, Wyoming, in order to reexamine their 
ceremonial organizations, Dr. Lowie will proceed to northern Arizona, where 
an investigation of certain problems connected with the Hopi will be car- 
ried out in considerable detail. The main points of inquiry will be the 
character and functions of the Hopi medicine-man, and the nature of the 
religious feelings underlying the ceremonial performances already noted 
by previous observers. 


THe Revue de Métaphysique et de Morale makes the following an- 
nouncement in the May issue: “ Etant donné le petit nombre de publica- 
tions concernant la philosophie, le Supplément sera supprimé jusqu’a 
nouvel ordre. Ce Supplément sera repris dés que les circonstances le per- 
mettront et il sera rendu compte des quelques ouvrages, fort peu nombreux 
@ailleurs, qui ont été adressés ainsi que de ceux qui continueront a 
parvenir au bureau de la Revue.” 


A psycHoLoaicaL laboratory has recently been established at Bellevue 
Hospital, in New York City, under the direction of Dr. Menas S. Greg- 
ory, Chief of the Psychopathic and Alcoholic Services. Facilities will be 
provided for both clinical and research work. As these services admit 
about fifteen thousand patients annually, the opportunities for research 
will be exceptional. Dr. Leta S. Hollingworth, formerly psychologist in 
the Department of Public Charities in New York City, has been placed in 
charge of the laboratory. 


Tue following graduate students of psychology have been appointed as 
fellows for the coming year in the Bureau of Salesmanship Research afiil- 
iated with the Carnegie Institute of Technology: Dwight L. Hoopin- 
garner, of the University of Texas; C. P. Stone, of the University of 
Minnesota; Russell L. Gould, of Columbia University; and Edward S. 
Robinson, of the University of Cincinnati. In addition to these appoint- 
ments, Dr. Kurt Friedlaender, of San Francisco, has been appointed 
honorary fellow. 


Proressor E. A. Kirkpatrick, of the State Normal School, Fitchburg, 
Massachusetts, is giving courses of lectures this summer at the State 
Normal College, Greeley, Colorado, the State College at Pullman, Wash- 
ington, and the State University at Eugene, Oregon. 


Proressor E. G. Spauupine, of Princeton University, is giving at the 
second term of the University of Chicago Summer Session one under- 
graduate course, Outlines of Philosophy, and a graduate course of Phi- 
losophy and Science. 


Dr. J. Carteton Bett, for the past four years professor of the art of 
teaching at the University of Texas, will ‘return to the Brooklyn Training 
School for Teachers in September. 





